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If we may judge by the announcements of the publishing houses, 
the teaching of composition by means of models is rapidly growing 
in favor and has apparently come to stay. There is much to be 
said in favor of this method of instruction, and little that can be 
said against it. The value, however, of any set of models depends 
upon the extent to which they inspire students to try to imitate 
them and the extent to which this conscious imitation teaches the 
fundamental principles of good writing. 

Unfortunately, selections taken from classical literature, even 
selections chosen from authors of the first rank, do not necessarily 
measure up to these requirements. If a student is asked to pattern 
his work after some masterpiece which he knows that neither he 
nor his instructor — and perhaps no living writer, even — can suc- 
cessfully imitate, what is the usual result ? Either a discouraging 
sense of failure or, more frequently, no real attempt to follow the 
model at all. In either case the ordinary college underclassman is 
likely to develop but little interest in his work, and his progress, 
if progress he does, is not the result of the models. 

What can be more absurd in the teaching of rhetoric than to 
ask a student who requires instruction in thinking, who needs drill 
in the clear, forceful, and, alas, grammatical expression of even 
simple thoughts, to model a theme after "The Fall of the House 
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of Usher " or "The Man Who Was " ? With what benefit can one 
who has done little investigating and is not sufficiently mature to 
do much real thinking pattern after the writings of Darwin or 
Henry George ? Such models have time and again been found too 
vague, too advanced for college men. 

Newspaper writing, on the other hand, as exemplified by the 
best representatives of the metropolitan press affords models that 
are concrete, definite, and not beyond the powers of ordinary 
Freshmen and Sophomores to imitate with a fair degree of success. 
College men are interested in newspaper writing. Only a few of 
them, perhaps, care to take up journalism as a profession, but 
every man at some time or other has a longing to see work of his 
own in print, and he is eager to learn the art of writing for the 
papers. The romance of the press thus becomes a tangible asset 
in the course. 

Moreover, the very fact that not all newspapers, and not all 
articles even in the best papers, invariably conform to the accepted 
principles of journalistic writing is a decided advantage. It offers 
opportunity for genuine, discriminative criticism. To pick out 
flaws real or imaginary in the work of successful authors whose 
writings have been deemed worthy of being immortalized in a book 
of models is, to say the least, stultifying to both instructor and 
instructed. But to compare country journalism with city journal- 
ism, to see the difference between the way "big news" is handled 
by the " star" reporter and the way the insignificant item is handled 
by the "cub" is stimulating and provides a study in style that can 
hardly be found elsewhere. Experience has shown that students 
are keenly interested in this sort of work. 

Merely the fact that certain models stimulate interest, however, 
is not sufficient reason for their use. To be of real value models 
must teach what to write and how to write it; they must teach 
definitely and unmistakably the principles of unity, clearness, 
conciseness, emphasis, and logical arrangement. Let us see to 
what extent newspaper writing does these things. 

First, consider headlines. The writing of headlines teaches 
conciseness and emphasis as does no other kind of composition. 
The main idea of the "story" not only must be expressed emphati- 
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cally in the "head," with every useless and unimportant word 
strictly ruled out, but it must be expressed so compactly that it is 
necessary to count not merely the words but the very letters in the 
words. Moreover, not even all the letters are of the same value, 
"M" and "W" occupying three times as much space as "I," and 
one-half more space than the other twenty-three letters in the 
alphabet. Is there any place outside the daily press where these 
two cardinal principles of good writing are so thoroughly exempli- 
fied ? There is not, and the student who is given to using wordy, 
roundabout expressions may profitably be set to imitating the 
headlines of our city newspapers. 

Every teacher of composition realizes the great difficulty his 
pupils have in deciding what ideas should be incorporated in their 
themes — they do not know where to begin, where to end, or what 
constitutes the development of a single thought. To assist the 
student in this respect, rhetorics are filled with rules prohibiting 
irrelevant introductions, digressions, and long-drawn-out conclu- 
sions; and many instructors urge the student always to construct 
an elaborate outline before beginning the actual work of writing 
his theme. All these rules doubtless help, but their very multi- 
tude shows that the question of what to say and what not to say 
is not easily answered by inexperienced writers. Most models, 
also, of the usual kind give but little assistance in this matter. It 
has been found, however, by actual teaching, that because of their 
peculiar structure the various types of present-day newspaper 
writing afford models that go a long way toward solving this diffi- 
culty. First, we will consider the news article. 

A typical modern news article of even two or three hundred 
words consists of two parts, the "lead" and the story proper. 
The "lead" is the paragraph at the very beginning of the article 
which summarizes in brief, pithy form the entire incident to be 
related. To be more specific, the "lead" answers the questions 
who? where? what? why? how? when? The story proper is 
the detailed account that follows. 

For the beginner, the value of being obliged to commence his 
work with such a specific outline as is embodied in the "lead" 
is incalculable. It enables him to see with great definiteness the 
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exact field that he must cover. Such an opening tends to prevent 
digressions and other violations of unity in the story proper. In 
fact, it serves most of the purposes of the laboriously manufactured 
outline, and it has the distinct advantage of being both a part of 
the theme and a piece of work that the student will find interesting. 

Furthermore, the "lead" aside from its value as an outline 
offers in itself a unique opportunity for the application of practically 
all the principles of composition. By answering concerning one 
thing the specific questions mentioned above, the "lead" becomes 
a unit. To arrange these answers logically, grammatically, and 
clearly requires a knowledge of coherence. Then, too, newspaper 
style demands that the "lead" be brief, as brief as it can be and 
still, with some degree of smoothness, contain all the information 
necessary in a clear, concise summary. 

As a training in the principle of emphasis the writing of "leads" 
is unsurpassed. The rhetoric says that an idea may be emphasized 
by being put in a conspicuous position. Almost any high-school 
pupil can recite this rule as glibly as he can the alphabet, but its 
application comes only with practice. Far too often in ordinary 
theme-writing the student does not really know just what his most 
important idea is; there is no rule for discovering it, and so with 
the feeling that it doesn't make much difference anyhow he totally 
neglects this phase of his work. The newspaper editor, on the 
contrary, is so vitally interested in giving his "stories" a "punch" 
that he requires the "lead" of every news article to begin with 
the most important, the most thrilling idea connected with the 
entire incident. This idea, too, must be expressed in the first 
word, the very first word, without even a preceding "a" or "the" 
unless the laws of good use absolutely require the article. No 
experienced newspaper writer would for a moment think of begin- 
ning a "lead" with such an expression as, "A break in the levee 
caused the death of two hundred people today." There is nothing 
unusual about "a break in the levee"; the startling fact is that 
two hundred people were drowned. Therefore the article must 
begin with those words, " Two hundred people drowned." Empha- 
sis handled in this way is a joy to the college man. It is a live 
principle — something that he can use understandingly. And when 
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he has once grasped the significance of emphatic writing he can 
and will apply it to all forms of composition. 

A convenient and satisfactory method of teaching the writing 
of "leads" is to select some short, well-written news article as a 
model, and give it to the class in chopped-up, disarranged form with 
some trivial padding added. After the students have constructed 
what they consider a suitable "lead," the instructor can point out 
mistakes and finally read the model as it was published. This 
practice in writing, followed up with the critical examination of 
many articles that may be called "living models," drives home the 
principles of composition in a most effective manner. An addi- 
tional advantage is that rules taught in this way are not open to 
the charge of being dogmatic or purely academic. 

As soon as the student has mastered the "lead," he is ready to 
take up the story proper. Although this phase of news-writing 
does not constitute quite so definite and unmistakable a pattern 
as does the heading or the "lead," its efficiency in guiding the 
unskilled writer is nearly as great. The rules laid down by the 
editors here are, first, that both sentences and paragraphs shall 
be comparatively brief. Now if it is granted that underclassmen 
had better learn to use relatively short sentences and short para- 
graphs before taking up a more complicated structure, then this 
type of model is preferable to the classical selections which boast a 
pretension of style that the ordinary student cannot imitate and at 
first should not attempt to imitate. It is the old theory that a 
marksman can best learn to shoot if the target is not too far distant. 

In the second place, the arrangement of ideas in the story 
proper, though not difficult, is such as to cause the writer to exer- 
cise considerable ingenuity. To begin with, it must be remembered 
that the story proper is practically a unit in itself, retelling the whole 
incident and repeating all or nearly all the information that the 
"lead" contains. Now logical thinking demands that in any sort 
of narrative-writing incidents must be related for the most part 
in the order in which they occurred. But editors realize that 
few readers peruse the whole of every article; they also find that 
lack of space frequently compels them to curtail copy. Con- 
sequently in spite of the fact that at first thought such a sequence 
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may seem impossible, skilled reporters arrange their ideas both 
chronologically and in the order of their importance. From this 
fact arises one of the greatest benefits of the newspaper style as a 
model: it forces the writer to think, to weigh the value of his facts, 
and to estimate their importance to the greatest number of people. 

What is true of the news article is also true of the other types 
of journalistic writing. The editorial, the interview, the "human 
interest story," dramatic criticism — all have fairly definite features 
and meet with more or less exactitude certain fixed requirements. 
In attempting to imitate any one of these the student has something 
tangible to deal with — for the most part he has real thoughts to 
embody in words and a mold into which he shall cast them. Even 
the humble speech report is a valuable pattern for the unskilled 
writer. Notice some of the newspaper rules that he must follow: 
If the speaker is of more importance than what he says, begin the 
"lead" with his name; the report should consist mostly of direct 
quotation; each paragraph following the "lead" should begin 
with quoted rather than explanatory matter; it is best to have 
solid paragraphs of direct quotation and solid paragraphs of indirect 
quotation; nothing less than a complete sentence should be quoted. 
These are instructions that mean something to a student. How 
different they are from the principles laid down in some textbooks 
concerning such matters as "integrative intensifiers," "motiva- 
tion," "static and dynamic modes of treatment." It might be 
well to remember that listening to a speech and then endeavoring 
to rewrite it afterward is similar to the method Franklin used in 
teaching himself how to write. 

As it is not the purpose of this article to present an exposition 
upon newspaper writing, but rather to call attention to the fact 
that the daily press does have a style of its own which the untrained 
student of rhetoric may profitably imitate, it is not necessary to 
consider in detail the other forms of journalistic composition. 
Like the news article and the speech report, they dispense their 
information for the most part in well-recognized forms which any 
competent teacher can make plain to his class. 

Some may urge that writing according to such definite and 
prescribed patterns will not give the ambitious, gifted student 
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opportunity to develop his powers of expression. This, however, 
is not the case. Although only too often a "story" may emerge 
from the press or a theme may originate in the classroom that is 
a mere dry-as-dust recital of bare facts, yet the fault lies with the 
writer and not with the form. There is probably as much oppor- 
tunity for real literary work in newspaper writing as anywhere 
else — if the author is competent to do it. A cursory examination 
of the daily papers will reveal many articles written with sufficient 
literary skill to hold the reader's attention from start to finish. 
They move with a swing, and carry the reader along rapidly and 
clearly from the "lead" to the conclusion, leaving with him a 
strong, vivid picture of what the writer has tried to portray. These 
are the models that the student should imitate, and he will find 
in the imitation plenty of opportunity to use all the ability he pos- 
sesses. The proof that journalistic writing teaches one to write 
well is found in the great number of prominent authors who 
graduated into literary work from the newspaper field. 

Doubtless many blue-stockinged critics will object to the news- 
paper model on the ground that it is essentially practical, that it 
does not reflect the " sweetness and light" of ancient classic culture. 
This objection ought not to hold. Thousands of people at the 
present time are earning their livelihood by writing for the papers. 
Comparatively speaking, very few writers gain a competence in 
any other way. This fact in itself should give the newspaper 
model a wide prestige. Although it is not to be expected that a 
required, undergraduate course in composition will to any appre- 
ciable extent fit students for the profession of writing, yet if in 
rare instances such proves to be the case the newspaper model 
should not be scorned on that account. Many colleges have done 
far more foolish things than to attempt the refutation of Horace 
Greeley's scathing arraignment: "Of all horned cattle, the college 
man in the newspaper office is the biggest nuisance." 



